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Recent Business Activity 


In response to dropping prices, zinc production 
began slipping in the State last October and lead 
began an associated downward trend in December. 
In March the decline in both metals turned into a 
sickening slump: New Mexico zinc production was 
down 37 per cent from February, lead was down 32 
per cent, and 400 metal miners lost their jobs. The 
still-healthy but somewhat inflexible copper indus- 
try apparently can absorb no more displaced lead 
and zinc miners for the present. 

It will take a while for recent mine shutdowns 
to be felt at the smelters. Since lead and zinc con- 
tinue in strong demand on the national market at 
current prices, producers have some reason to 
hope that their idle mines will gradually force 
prices back to a level that will permit them to 
work again. 


Life Insurance Sales Gain in March. For the last 
several years March has been a good month for 
life insurance salesmen in the State. March of last 
year set an all-time high record for sales of or- 
dinary life, and March sales this year fell only 1.2 
per cent short of equalling that high record. If 
trends of the last three years hold, we can expect 


April sales to fall below March, but to remain well 
above the January-February low points. 


Construction Flourishes. Construction jobs were 
up 6 per cent in March over February, and April 
building permits were up 70 per cent from March. 
The volume of public construction has been falling 
off since 1951, but private construction is filling 
the gap nicely at present. The increase in building 
permits indicates continued strong new housing 
starts, and an increased volume of commercial con- 
struction as well. 


Rent Controls, Tenants, and New Construction 

Rent controls are expiring in New Mexico, but 
not all at once, and not in every locality. Con- 
gested areas, such as Alamogordo, with military or 
atomic installations will remain under control after 
this July when most rent controls will expire. 
Farmington, a tight town for housing at present, 
may become tighter when decontrolled, but new 
housing starts should ease the situation in Farm- 
ington later this year. The government is build- 
ing 480 new housing units at Alamogordo, 400 
under the Wherry Act, and 80 of public housing, 
and builders expect this new construction when 
completed to soak up present demand for housing 
in that area. If so, Alamogordo may lift rent con- 
trol by local action fairly soon. 

Building was brisk until recently in Carlsbad 
and Artesia, but within the last month waiting 
lists for sales of new homes evaporated in both 
cities, and non-local builders are moving on to more 
active markets. Apparently neither town is over- 
built, and no drastic construction slump is in pros- 
pect. Fairly steady expansion in potash and oil can 
be expected to start houses moving again, and 
builders will watch for an early opportunity to re- 
develop the Carlsbad and Artesia markets. 

Increased oil activity around Lovington is pro- 
viding a convenient next-stop for some builders 
who moved on from Eddy county. Lovington, Gal- 
lup, Las Cruces, and the Farmington-Aztec area 
are currently the busiest private home building 
centers in the State outside Albuquerque. These 
towns have had some trouble finding sufficient fi- 
nancing to take care of the demand for new homes. 
Out-of-state capital apparently finds Albuquerque 
an accessible and reassuring spot for investment, 
but balks at putting money into smaller centers. 
This has made it tough to build homes in some 
rapidly-growing cities. 

One help in this situation is Title IX of FHA 
which provides for establishment of critical hous- 
ing areas. The major cities in Lea and Eddy coun- 
ties have all been designated critical areas, as well 
as Alamogordo and Las Cruces, involved in large 
and important defense projects, and Aztec and 
Farmington, in the center of new developments in 
oil and gas and uranium. 

New rental units ordinarily carry at most an 80 
per cent FHA loan, but in designated critical areas 
this can be extended to 90 per cent, and the builder 
can get a pre-committment from the Federal Na- 
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LOS ALAMOS — 


Boom Cown Under Control 


= Alamos, a government town which owes 
almost nothing to free enterprise, has given pri- 
vate business a healthy boost in northern New 
Mexico. The atomic energy program keeps over 
5,700 workers busy at Los Alamos and the pay is 
good. When they earn it they spend it, at a cur- 
rent rate of nearly $2.5 million a month. That kind 
of money makes a good impression on business 
locally and as far afield as Albuquerque and even 
Denver. 

Ten years ago Los Alamos was a handful of 
people in a remote section of the Jemez Mountains, 
frantically at work on the secret wartime research 
that produced the atomic bomb. After the war 
the considerably enlarged community became a 
permanent installation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Its residents couldn’t vote and had no 
settled civil status, but this was corrected four 
years ago when Los Alamos became a New Mexico 
county. 

The new county still lives almost entirely on 
federal government funds and has no roots in the 
State’s traditional farming and ranching, mining, 
lumbering, and trade. Naturally, then, it is basi- 
cally different from the rest of New Mexico. In 
nearly every comparison of the 32 counties by 
income, employment, housing, health, and similar 
characteristics, Los Alamos stands either first or 
last. It leads in such favorable indicators as income 
per capita, percentage of college graduates, and 
number of homes with electricity; it is lowest in 
such attributes of substandard economy as inade- 
quate housing, death rates, and unemployment. 

In one way, however, Los Alamos is typical of 
postwar New Mexico. Much of the State’s recent 
prosperity has been due to extremely heavy federal 
spending. Los Alamos is a concentrated, selected 
pinpoint of that prosperity. If the thriving East 
Heights of Albuquerque could be isolated as Los 
Alamos is, the two areas would undoubtedly have 
many similar characteristics. The East Heights, of 
course, owes its development to the postwar expan- 
sion of Sandia Base, another atomic installation. 

Los Alamos is by far the smallest New Mexico 
county, with a total area of only 108 square miles 
(about twice the area of the city of Albuquerque). 
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The 11 square mile unincorporated townsite of 
Los Alamos, the only permanent community in 
the county, is 24 miles northwest of Santa Fe, 77 
miles south of the Colorado border. The townsite 
lies on a narrow finger of fairly level mesa land 
in the Ponderosa pine belt, 7,300 feet above sea 
level, giving it the highest altitude and the coolest 
climate of any New Mexico community over 10,000 
population. 

The road up from Santa Fe is a rugged climb, 
and the trouble of laying pipelines and stringing 
wires over such terrain adds considerably to the 
cost of running the community and doing business 
there. This difficult-to-reach site was picked pri- 
marily because it was easy to guard. The con- 
sideration is still important: security guards of 
the Atomic Energy Commission make up a large 
percentage of the employed population today. 

Los Alamos is a sort of company town. The fed- 
eral government owns all real estate, lets contracts 
for all business services, and says who may or may 
not live there. Most company towns, however, are 
built for unskilled wage workers. The government 
had to make Los Alamos attractive to large num- 
bers of highly paid engineers and scientists. The 
new homes and public buildings are consequently 
modern and well-designed. 

Los Alamos has been described as “the physi- 
cists’ Hollywood,” but the community is totally 
lacking in displays of luxury such as private swim- 
ming pools. On the other hand, only a few well-off 
suburbs of the larger cities can show such a sub- 
stantial level of income and comfort throughout 
an entire community. The government, at a fairly 
stiff cost, has made Los Alamos instantly attrac- 
tive to middle-class Americans: a community uni- 
formly clean, safe, and up-to-date in its physical 
layout and services. 

With a population of 12,700 Los Alamos is the 
8th largest city in New Mexico. This phenomenal 
boom town, only ten years old, has already passed 
its period of greatest growth, as shown in Table I. 
But the boom is under control—it will not be fol- 
lowed by a bust. The Atomic Energy Commission 
plans an eventual stable population of about 14,000 
for the county, about 10 per cent greater than at 
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present. This anticipated limit on ultimate growth 
will naturally figure in the planning of interested 
businessmen. 


No Room for the Idle 


Only persons with jobs in Los Alamos (and their 
families) are allowed to live there. A high per- 
centage of the jobs are in science and engineering 
—expanding fields which have attracted a great 
many young people in the last few years. Partly 
at least for that reason residents are predom- 
inantly young married couples, with young chil- 
dren. Teenagers are relatively scarce because of 
the youthful age level of most parents, and because 
Los Alamos jobs commonly require training be- 
yond highschool. Teenagers out of highschool, 
therefore, usually go away to college, or find jobs 
elsewhere. 

Retired oldsters likewise find no independent 
place in the community, and few of them live 
there. Table II, comparing Los Alamos age groups 
with the nation at large, demonstrates this strik- 
ing abundance of children and young adults, and 
the comparative scarcity of teenagers and older 
people. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE RESIDENT POPULATION, LOS ALAMOS, 
BY FISCAL YEARS 


Per Cent Change 


Year Population from Previous Year 
1947 7,150 
1948 8,200 +14.7 
1949 8,643 + 5.4 
1950 10,620 +22.9 
1951 12,000 +13.0 
1952 12,800 + 6.7 
1953 est. 12,700 — 0.8 
1954 est. 13,050 + 2.8 


Source: Atomic Energy Commission. 


During the war, men considerably outnumbered 
women at Los Alamos, but in recent years the 
proportions of the sexes have become nearly equal. 
In 1949 53.3 per cent of the population was male; 
in 1951 this proportion had dropped to only 50.2 
per cent. 

The government used to provide dormitory 
rooms and bachelor apartments for 1,800 single 
men and women but it does so now for fewer than 
450 individuals. Many of the single people have 
married, or have moved out and been replaced by 
families. (The demand for cafeteria service, once 
a major feature of Los Alamos business life, has 
correspondingly fallen off.) 

The technically advanced work at Los Alamos 
has resulted in exceptionally high levels of edu- 
cation and income among its population. Such a 
community would be unusual anywhere. Because 
of its remote location, Los Alamos stands in par- 
ticular contrast with its nearest neighbors, the 
subsistence-farming communities along the Rio 
Grande valley to the east. These comprise five 
Indian pueblos and several dozen long-established 
Spanish-American villages. 


TABLE II 
POPULATION AGE GROUPS, LOS ALAMOS, 1951 
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Los Alamos has inevitably had a disruptive 
effect on the ancient routines of these simple com- 
munities. In partial compensation it has also raised 
their cash incomes by providing jobs. Many of the 
villagers have been attracted to semi-permanent 
settlement in Los Alamos, to the extent that today 
about 7 per cent of the residents are Spanish- 
American. 

Indians from the near-by pueblos also work in 
Los Alamos, but very few have settled there. 
The total non-white population in 1950, compris- 
ing Indians and Negroes and some Oriental groups, 
was less than 40 individuals. 


Poor Prospects for Undertakers 


During fiscal 1952, 339 babies were born in Los 
Alamos, for a crude birth rate of 26 per 1,000. 
This is above the national rate of 24 per 1,000, 
but considerably below New Mexico’s rate of 34 
per 1,000. (New Mexico has the highest birth rate 
in the nation, contributed mostly by its large rural 
population.) However, many Los Alamos mothers 
have their babies in other cities, so the true birth 
rate was undoubtedly above the “official’’ rate. 
Los Alamos almost certainly leads the larger New 
Mexico cities in true birth rate, due to its high 
family incomes and heavy concentration of young 
adults in child-bearing years. 

In the same period only 14 deaths occurred in 
the county. The official death rate of 1.1 per 1,000 
is about eight times more favorable than the na- 
tional average, but is not greatly different from 
the nationwide rates for the youthful age-groups 
so heavily represented in Los Alamos. 

Official death rates are also somewhat inac- 
curate, since residents who die outside the county 
are usually reported in the vital statistics of other 
places. Even so, Los Alamos is an exceptionally 
safe and healthy place to live and work. 

The Los Alamos Medical Center rents offices to 
about 10 doctors and to an organized group of 
half a dozen dentists, all engaged in private prac- 
tice. The Center also affords beds for 84 patients 
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in one of the best equipped hospitals in New Mex- 
ico. Routine practice runs heavily to obstetrics 
and pediatrics, as might be expected in a com- 
munity so wholeheartedly devoted to the produc- 
tion and rearing of young children. 

Tuberculosis is almost non-existent in Los Ala- 
mos. This is due to careful health screening of 
new employees and schoolchildren and to other 
well-developed TB control measures for the com- 
munity at large. Twenty suspicious cases were 
found out of nearly 6,700 persons X-rayed in the 
five years from 1946 to 1950, and only one of these 
cases proved to be active. 

Possibly no other statistical figure so completely 
sets Los Alamos apart from the rest of New 
Mexico. Despite improvements in recent years, the 
State as a whole still has the second highest death 
rate from tuberculosis in the nation, and Bernalillo 
county alone has 2,200 known active or recently 
active cases on register. 


Housing: High Standards and Restless Tenants 

The Zia Company under a contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission is landlord to Los 
Alamos residents. It also collects garbage and 
renders other maintenance and utility services 
which elsewhere might be done by local govern- 
ment or private business. Rents are set in line 
with rents for similar housing in nearby cities, 
rather than in any hope or recovering the cost of 
the housing. Money collected from rents, however, 
goes directly into operating the community. 

Most of the homes and apartments in Los Ala- 
mos have been built since the war, and almost all 
are less than 10 years old. The housing character- 
istics shown in Table III reflect this newness of 
construction, as well as the high quality of the 
accommodations. 

During the early days of the war the govern- 
ment provided furniture for all housing, but at 
present furnishes only gas stove and refrigerator. 
However, plumbing connections for automatic 
clothes washers are installed in all new housing 
units, in response to a demonstrated solid demand 
for washers. 

Persons leaving Los Alamos jobs often adver- 
tise and sell their furniture before moving, due to 
the high cost of cross-country hauling. This, of 
course, tends to depress the local market for new 


TABLE III 


SELECTED HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS, 
LOS ALAMOS, 1950 


Los Alamos New Mexico 


All housing units 


Per cent built since 1940 99.7 39.7 
Per cent with hot running water, 
private toilet and bath 93.6 51.0 
Occupied units 
Per cent with central heating 80.2 23.9 
Per cent with mechanical 
refrigeration 96.2 63.5 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


furniture. However there appears to be a thriving 
business for the two firms of local movers. For 
example, 54 per cent of the people living in Los 
Alamos in April 1950 had moved their place of 
residence into, or within, the county during the 
preceding year. Some of them moved into new 
homes and apartments which replaced temporary 
war-emergency housing. Others came in to fill new 
jobs opening in the community. 

But even under more settled conditions today, 
job and housing turnover remain higher than in 
other cities of similar size. This readiness to move 
may be a result of the high demand for engineers 
and scientists throughout the country. It may also 
represent to some extent dissatisfaction with a 
community in which no one can own a home. 


New and Better Schools 


Since five-year olds are the largest single age- 
group in Los Alamos, it is not surprising to find 
that 15 per cent of all enrollments in the school 
system are in kindergarten. Each of the next 
twelve grades has a progressively smaller enroll- 
ment, so as Table IV shows, high school seniors 
are not quite a fifth as numerous as kindergarten 
children. Teenagers, as was mentioned earlier, are 
notably scarce in Los Alamos. 

The schools therefore are geared to a heavy 
emphasis on the primary grades, although admin- 
istrators plan ahead for the years when the current 
large enrollment in primary grades will move up 
to highschool. 

The school system consists of five elementary 
schools, one intermediate school, and one high- 
school embracing the 8th to the 12th grades. All 
but one of the school buildings have been built 
since the war, with the benefit of modern ideas in 
public-school architecture. 

The schools are operating on a budget this year 
of $843,000, most of which represents a grant-in- 
aid from the Atomic Energy Commision, with 
smaller amounts coming from the State and county 
governments. This budget permits a current ex- 
penditure of $303 per pupil for all educational pur- 
poses, compared with a State average of $195 
per pupil. 

With such resources the schools provide a vari- 
ety of special services for children. For example, 
Los Alamos reports a greater percentage of chil- 
dren with hearing and vision difficulties than any 
other county in the State. This is no reflection on 
the health of the children, but indicates exception- 
ally careful screening of the school population for 
defects which need attention. 

Teachers’ salaries are not particularly high, but 
the top salaries open to experienced teachers are 
above the State average and the number of possible 
promotions ‘is greater than in most other school 
systems in the State. The maximum salary for 
teachers with bachelor’s degree and 14 years ex- 
perience is $4,750, while average salaries run from 
$3,605 for classroom teachers to $5,006 for prin- 
cipals. 

Elementary teachers have an average of 20 
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present. This anticipated limit on ultimate growth 
wili naturally figure in the planning of interested 
businessmen. 


No Room for the Idle 


Only persons with jobs in Los Alamos (and their 
families) are allowed to live there. A high per- 
centage of the jobs are in science and engineering 
—expanding fields which have attracted a great 
many young people in the last few years. Partly 
at least for that reason residents are predom- 
inantly young married couples, with young chil- 
dren. Teenagers are relatively scarce because of 
the youthful age level of most parents, and because 
Los Alamos jobs commonly require training be- 
yond highschool. Teenagers out of highschool, 
therefore, usually go away to college, or find jobs 
elsewhere. 

Retired oldsters likewise find no independent 
place in the community, and few of them live 
there. Table II, comparing Los Alamos age groups 
with the nation at large, demonstrates this strik- 
ing abundance of children and young adults, and 
the a scarcity of teenagers and older 
people. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE RESIDENT POPULATION, LOS ALAMOS, 
BY FISCAL YEARS 


Per Cent Change 


Year Population from Previous Year 
1947 7,150 
1948 8,200 +1497 
1949 8,643 + 5.4 
1950 10,620 +22.9 
1951 12,000 +13.0 
1952 12,800 + 6.7 
1953 est. 12,700 — 08 
1954 est. 13,050 + 2.8 


Source: Atomic Energy Commission. 


During the war, men considerably outnumbered 
women at Los Alamos, but in recent years the 
proportions of the sexes have become nearly equal. 
In 1949 53.3 per cent of the population was male; 
in 1951 this proportion had dropped to only 50.2 
per cent. 

The government used to provide dormitory 
rooms and bachelor apartments for 1,800 single 
men and women but it does so now for fewer than 
450 individuals. Many of the single people have 
married, or have moved out and been replaced by 
families. (The demand for cafeteria service, once 
a major feature of Los Alamos business life, has 
correspondingly fallen off.) 

The technically advanced work at Los Alamos 
has resulted in exceptionally high levels of edu- 
cation and income among its population. Such a 
community would be unusual anywhere. Because 
of its remote location, Los Alamos stands in par- 
ticular contrast with its nearest neighbors, the 
subsistence-farming communities along the Rio 
Grande valley to the east. These comprise five 
Indian pueblos and several dozen long-established 
Spanish-American villages. 
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POPULATION AGE GROUPS, LOS ALAMOS, 1951 
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Los Alamos has inevitably had a disruptive 
effect on the ancient routines of these simple com- 
munities. In partial compensation it has also raised 
their cash incomes by providing jobs. Many of the 
villagers have been attracted to semi-permanent 
settlement in Los Alamos, to the extent that today 
about 7 per cent of the residents are Spanish- 
American. 

Indians from the near-by pueblos also work in 
Los Alamos, but very few have settled there. 
The total non-white population in 1950, compris- 
ing Indians and Negroes and some Oriental groups, 
was less than 40 individuals. 


Poor Prospects for Undertakers 


During fiscal 1952, 339 babies were born in Los 
Alamos, for a crude birth rate of 26 per 1,000. 
This is above the national rate of 24 per 1,000, 
but considerably below New Mexico’s rate of 34 
per 1,000. (New Mexico has the highest birth rate 
in the nation, contributed mostly by its large rural 
population.) However, many Los Alamos mothers 
have their babies in other cities, so the true birth 
rate was undoubtedly above the “official” rate. 
Los Alamos almost certainly leads the larger New 
Mexico cities in true birth rate, due to its high 
family incomes and heavy concentration of young 
adults in child-bearing years. 

In the same period only 14 deaths occurred in 
the county. The official death rate of 1.1 per 1,000 
is about eight times more favorable than the na- 
tional average, but is not greatly different from 
the nationwide rates for the youthful age-groups 
so heavily represented in Los Alamos. 

Official death rates are also somewhat inac- 
curate, since residents who die outside the county 
are usually reported in the vital statistics of other 
places. Even so, Los Alamos is an exceptionally 
safe and healthy place to live and work. 

The Los Alamos Medical Center rents offices to 
about 10 doctors and to an organized group of 
half a dozen dentists, all engaged in private prac- 
tice. The Center also affords beds for 84 patients 


in one of the best equipped hospitals in New Mex- 
ico. Routine practice runs heavily to obstetrics 
and pediatrics, as might be expected in a com- 
munity so wholeheartedly devoted to the produc- 
tion and rearing of young children. 

Tuberculosis is almost non-existent in Los Ala- 
mos. This is due to careful health screening of 
new employees and schoolchildren and to other 
well-developed TB control measures for the com- 
munity at large. Twenty suspicious cases were 
found out of nearly 6,700 persons X-rayed in the 
five years from 1946 to 1950, and only one of these 
cases proved to be active. 

Possibly no other statistical figure so completely 
sets Los Alamos apart from the rest of New 
Mexico. Despite improvements in recent years, the 
State as a whole still has the second highest death 
rate from tuberculosis in the nation, and Bernalillo 
county alone has 2,200 known active or recently 
active cases on register. 


Housing: High Standards and Restless Tenants 


The Zia Company under a contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission is landlord to Los 
Alamos residents. It also collects garbage and 
renders other maintenance and utility services 
which elsewhere might be done by local govern- 
ment or private business. Rents are set in line 
with rents for similar housing in nearby cities, 
rather than in any hope or recovering the cost of 
the housing. Money collected from rents, however, 
goes directly into operating the community. 

Most of the homes and apartments in Los Ala- 
mos have been built since the war, and almost all 
are less than 10 years old. The housing character- 
istics shown in Table III reflect this newness of 
construction, as well as the high quality of the 
accommodations. 

During the early days of the war the govern- 
ment provided furniture for all housing, but at 
present furnishes only gas stove and refrigerator. 
However, plumbing connections for automatic 
clothes washers are installed in all new housing 
units, in response to a demonstrated solid demand 
for washers. 

Persons leaving Los Alamos jobs often adver- 
tise and sell their furniture before moving, due to 
the high cost of cross-country hauling. This, of 
course, tends to depress the local market for new 


TABLE III 


SELECTED HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS, 
LOS ALAMOS, 1950 


Los Alamos New Mexico 


All housing units 


Per cent built since 1940 99.7 39.7 
Per cent with hot running water, 
private toilet and bath 93.6 51.0 
Occupied units 
Per cent with central heating 80.2 23.9 
Per cent with mechanical 
refrigeration 96.2 63.5 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


furniture. However there appears to be a thriving 
business for the two firms of local movers. For 
example, 54 per cent of the people living in Los 
Alamos in April 1950 had moved their place of 
residence into, or within, the county during the 
preceding year. Some of them moved into new 
homes and apartments which replaced temporary 
war-emergency housing. Others came in to fill new 
jobs opening in the community. 

But even under more settled conditions today, 
job and housing turnover remain higher than in 
other cities of similar size. This readiness to move 
may be a result of the high demand for engineers 
and scientists throughout the country. It may also 
represent to some extent dissatisfaction with a 
community in which no one can own a home. 


New and Better Schools 


Since five-year olds are the largest single age- 
group in Los Alamos, it is not surprising to find 
that 15 per cent of all enrollments in the school 
system are in kindergarten. Each of the next 
twelve grades has a progressively smaller enroll- 
ment, so as Table IV shows, high school seniors 
are not quite a fifth as numerous as kindergarten 
children. Teenagers, as was mentioned earlier, are 
notably scarce in Los Alamos. 

The schools therefore are geared to a heavy 
emphasis on the primary grades, although admin- 
istrators plan ahead for the years when the current 
large enrollment in primary grades will move up 
to highschool. 

The school system consists of five elementary 
schools, one intermediate school, and one high- 
school embracing the 8th to the 12th grades. All 
but one of the school buildings have been built 
since the war, with the benefit of modern ideas in 
public-school architecture. 

The schools are operating on a budget this year 
of $843,000, most of which represents a grant-in- 
aid from the Atomic Energy Commision, with 
smaller amounts coming from the State and county 
governments. This budget permits a current ex- 
penditure of $303 per pupil for all educational pur- 
poses, compared with a State average of $195 
per pupil. 

With such resources the schools provide a vari- 
ety of special services for children. For example, 
Los Alamos reports a greater percentage of chil- 
dren with hearing and vision difficulties than any 
other county in the State. This is no reflection on 
the health of the children, but indicates exception- 
ally careful screening of the school population for 
defects which need attention. 

Teachers’ salaries are not particularly high, but 
the top salaries open to experienced teachers are 
above the State average and the number of possible 
promotions is greater than in most other school 
systems in the State. The maximum salary for 
teachers with bachelor’s degree and 14 years ex- 
perience is $4,750, while average salaries run from 
$3,605 for classroom teachers to $5,006 for prin- 
cipals. 

Elementary teachers have an average of 20 


TABLE IV 
LOS ALAMOS SCHOOL CENSUS, MARCH 1953 


Kindergarten 402 
1st grade 372 
2nd grade 283 
8rd grade 243 
4th grade 242 
5th grade 230 
6th grade 182 
7th grade 162 
8th grade 138 
9th grade 126 
10th grade 118 
llth grade 83 
12th grade 73 
Total 2654 


Source: Atomic Energy Commission. 


mat per class; in highschool the average is 24 
pupils. 

About 50 per cent of Los Alamos highschool 
graduates go on to college, a figure in keeping with 
the generally high levels of education in the com- 
munity. In 1950, 22.5 per cent of Los Alamos resi- 
dents 25 years old and over had completed col- 
lege, compared with 7 per cent for New Mexico. 
An additional 32 per cent of Los Alamos residents 
had completed highschool only, compared with 18 
per cent for New Mexico. 

Los Alamos has three library systems, the most 
important of which is the technical library of the 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. This library is 
open only to workers in the technical areas. The 
school and public libraries are used heavily and 
almost interchangeably by the residents, and the 
public library is also available to the nearly 1,200 
Los Alamos workers who commute to jobs in the 
county. The public library has approximately 
20,000 volumes, of which one-fifth are children’s 
books. Annual circulation is 112,000 books, rep- 
resenting mostly leisure-time reading, with mys- 
teries and science fiction the most favored types. 


Local Government: A County-Federal Hybrid 


Since the community of Los Alamos is unin- 
corporated, and is the only settlement in the 
county, the county government acts as a city gov- 
ernment. The county commissioners have muni- 
cipal-like powers to make ordinances, a situation 
unique among New Mexico counties, and these 
powers are the effective source of local self- 
government. 

The county commissioners, clerk, sheriff, asses- 
sor, justices of the peace, probate judge, and treas- 
urer are elected by the voters, but on assuming 
office they do not give up their regular jobs at 
Los Alamos. Their pay as county officials is a 
nominal $1.00 per year, while certain deputy of- 
ficials on full salary carry on most of the essential 
work of the county. The deputies insist, with good 
reason, “We come closest to operating under State 
law of any county.” The county, being newly- 
created, was able to set up business without the 
inheritance of obsolete practices going back to 
Territorial days which still complicate county gov- 
ernment in some parts of the State. 


The voters show great interest in politics, but 
no clear political lines are drawn on purely local 
issues.. The election of November 1952 cost the 
county $2,911, or 63 cents per ballot for the 4,595 
ballots cast. This was one of the heaviest voter 
turnouts of any county in the State. Los Alamos 
county went Democratic in that election for every 
— excepting State representative and probate 
judge. 

The town police derive their authority from the 
elected county sheriff, although they are employ- 
ees of the Atomic Energy Commission. Attractive 
police salaries (starting at $4,205) play a part 
in keeping crime at a minimum, although the gen- 
erally orderly character of the community, plus 
the security screening of most job applicants, 
helps make the policeman’s lot a fairly easy one 
in Los Alamos. 

The Atomic Energy Commission also employs 
the firemen and supports through contracts with 
boards of private citizens the Medical Center, Pub- 
lic Library, and the schools, all of which involve 
self-government in varying degrees. 

This support from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion comes in the form of subsidies in lieu of taxes, 
made necessary because all real-estate in the 
county is federally owned, and hence tax-exempt. 
However, federal contributions to the county gov- 
ernment and to community operations are steadily 
diminishing. Private business has taken over many 
enterprises previously operated by the federal 
government or its contractors, and other services 
now administered by the citizens are increasingly 
able to pay their way. In 1949 the net cost to the 
federal government of operating Los Alamos was 
$4.5 million; in 1952 this had declined to $317,000, 
and it is expected to drop further in the years 
ahead. 

The county government does levy taxes on per- 
sonal and corporation property, and is able to pay 
for its own purely governmental expenses and 
make some contributions to school funds besides. 
Personal property declarations average about 
$1,500 per household, and personal taxes usually 
run between $10 and $15, according to an estimate 
by the deputy county assessor. The largest tax 
paid by a private citizen on personal property in 
1952 was $53. The tax base also includes over 
$1 million worth of contractors’ buildings and 
equipment, and merchants’ inventories. 

The gross valuation on all this taxable property 
in 1952 was $4.3 million, an increase of 15 per 
cent over 1951. Taxes levied in 1952 amounted to 
$67,523, up 17 per cent from the previous year. 
About 87 per cent of 1951 taxes had actually been 
collected by June 30, 1952, but the percentage of 
back collections has risen considerably since then. 

Only Harding and Catron counties in New Mex- 
ico, both of them rural and thinly populated, have 
a lower gross valuation of taxable property. With 
this limited tax base, Los Alamos has the next to 
the lowest per capita budget for county govern- 
ment in the State. Taxation on the present basis 
cannot be greatly increased, for Los Alamos county 


is already assessed the legal limit of 20 mills on 
personal property, and has the highest total assess- 
ment on personal property of any New Mexico 
county. Of county taxes collected in 1952, 47 per 
cent, or $26,177, went to local schools, the lowest 
total amount of such contributions among all the 
counties of the State. Operations of the county 
government took 24 per cent, and 29 per cent went 
to State schools. 


Clubs and Civic Betterment 


One observer visiting Los Alamos commented on 
“the striking absence of the whole paraphernalia 
of welfare.” This fortunate condition results from 
the fact that Los Alamos housing is open only to 
workers employed in the county, and their de- 
pendents. Full employment is thus automatic and 
salaries are generally high enough to banish the 
specter of want. 

Even so, a few cases of borderline distress crop 
up. About 5 per cent of hospital bills at the Medical 
Center are uncollectable, but these appear to be 
mostly deadbeats rather than cases of real want. 
The county maintains an indigent fund of about 
$2,000, but claims against it are small and infre- 
quent. The State Department of Public Welfare 
sends a visitor to Los Alamos at intervals, but 
the intervals are wide, because there is evidently 
little in the county demanding the attention of a 
caseworker. 

At the opposite end of the economic scale Los 
Alamos is also deficient in persons with independ- 
ent means. “We don’t have any fat cats,” one AEC 
official remarked. “Every fund drive is put over 
the hard way, a dollar a head.” 

Lacking both poverty and ostentation, Los Ala- 
mos has developed many organizations devoted 
to the enjoyment or improvement of life. One 
hundred and thirty-eight clubs and groups are 
active at present, with membership in most of 
them open to all interested residents. Thirty-two 
clubs are devoted to recreation and athletics, 24 
to youth activities, 20 to education, and 15 to civic 
enterprises. The 16 churches in Los Alamos also 
have their own social and recreational activities. 


Transportation and Communication 


Los Alamos is one of three New Mexico counties 
without a railroad, and therefore depends on 
trucks and passenger cars for most of its trans- 
portation. About 3,500 private cars and 300 trucks, 
mostly pickups, are owned by county residents. 
Virtually every family owns a car, and county 
authorities estimate that about 10 per cent of the 
families own two cars, “a beat-up drive-to-work 
car, and a regular family car.” During weekdays 
about 1,200 jobholders commute into Los Alamos 
from homes outside the county, and on weekends 
large numbers of county residents drive out in 
search of recreation or shopping facilities. 

Carco Air Service under contract to the Atomic 
Energy Commission makes five scheduled round- 
trip flights daily between Albuquerque and Los 
Alamos, carrying each month an average of 1,113 


official passengers, plus 162 revenue fares. (The 
actual number of revenue passengers is somewhat 
higher, since the totals include a few half-fares.) 
Some of the revenue passengers are shoppers who 
find it convenient to fly to Albuquerque in half 
an hour, do their buying, and return to Los Alamos 
the same day. This is a minor aspect of the 
strongly developed out-of-county buying habits 
which are characteristic of Los Alamos and which 
are discussed in detail below. 

Los Alamos has no newspaper. Several papers, 
mostly weeklies, have been published sporadically 
during the 10 years of the community’s existence, 
but none has become a permanent business. The 
daily Santa Fe New Mexican covers local news 
and advertising in Los Alamos, but residents ap- 
pear overwhelmingly to want a paper of their own. 
Whether circulation and advertising revenues 
would support a local paper is doubtful, however. 

A 250-watt radio station, KRSN, has been on 
the air at Los Alamos since December 1949, and 
has been operated as a commercial enterprise since 
September 1950. Most Los Alamos merchants ad- 
vertise on this station, which can also be heard in 
the nearby Espanola valley. Since over 99 per 
cent of Los Alamos homes have radios, this adver- 
tising reaches a majority of consumers. 

Los Alamos has one telephone to approximately 
2.6 residents, probably one of the highest ratios 
in the world. The telephone system, operated by 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, is divided into four classes of service, three 
of which are for official use only. Subscribers to 
the regular residential and commercial telephone 
service are listed in the county phone directory, 
which has about 4,800 entries. 


Jobs and Pay 


The sole purpose of Los Alamos as a residential 
and business community is to help accomplish the 
work of the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
operated by the University of California for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The laboratory work 
is done in the fenced and carefully guarded tech- 
nical areas, most of which are located away from 
the townsite. 

This single, specialized economic purpose of Los 
Alamos results in a series of striking extremes in 
employment categories compared with the rest of 
the State. Here too, Los Alamos tends to be first 
or last in county rankings. In 1950 the county was 
last in the State in percentage of workers engaged 
in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and trade. 
It was first in percentage of workers employed in 
construction, services, and public administration. 
(Construction is rapidly dwindling in the county 
at present.) It was third from the last in workers 
in finance, next to the last in communications 
workers, and last in transportation workers. 

The surprisingly feeble development of employ- 
ment in trade sheds some light on the overall 
status of local business in Los Alamos, as will be 
discussed in detail below. 

The University of California is the largest of 


the three major employers, the other two being 
The Zia Company, contracting for physical main- 
tenance and operation of the townsite and tech- 
nical areas, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which supervises all activities at Los Alamos. 
Eighty-five per cent of all employed persons in the 
county work for these three organizations, as indi- 
cated in Table V. 

The scientific laboratory alone employs nearly 
48 per cent of all workers in the county (nearly 
22 per cent of all inhabitants), not including con- 
struction workers. 

In 1952 the total of employees not working for 
the three main employers was 762. Of these the 
schools employed 167, business establishments 404, 
and the Medical Center, library, etc., employed 
191. The number of these “other” employees has 
risen by over 100 since then. 

The yearly payroll for the three major em- 
ployers runs about $24.5 million, and if we assume, 
as seems reasonable, that the 15 per cent of em- 
ployees in the smaller categories are paid at about 


TABLE V 


LOS ALAMOS PAYROLLS 
WITH MAJOR EMPLOYERS, FEBRUARY 1953 


Employer Employees Monthly Payroll 


University of California (Los 


Alamos Scientific Laboratory) 2,744 $1,225,000 


The Zia Company 1,391 509,935 
Atomic Energy Commission 760? 308,000 
Total, major employers 4,895 2,042,935 
Other workers’ 874 364,664 est. 
Total 5,769* $2,407,599 est. 


1. Includes school, library, medical center, and business employees. 

2. Mostly guards and police. 

3. Includes 1,173 workers commuting into county jobs. Does not include 
salesmen. 

Source: Atomic Energy Commission. 


the same rate, total payrolls will run about $28.9 
million annually. 

The average income per person for Los Alamos 
residents is approximately $1,813. The average 
income per worker, including commuters, is about 
$5,008. 

An earlier measure of Los Alamos incomes is 
given in the 1950 Census report of median income 
of families and unrelated individuals. Half of the 
incomes in Los Alamos in that report were below 
the median of $4,363, half were above that figure. 
Table VI gives further information on income 
distribution in Los Alamos and in New Mexico 
in 1949. 

The high per capita incomes in Los Alamos 
result not only from high wage scales, but also 
from full employment to an extent not approached 
by the country as a whole in even the most pros- 
perous times. Every Los Alamos family has at 
least one wage-earner. More than a quarter of all 
women in the county over the age of 14 have jobs, 
which even considering single working girls, means 
an unusually high percentage of working wives. 

Table VII compares the percentages of the total 
populations which were employed in Los Alamos 
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TABLE VI 


INCOME OF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED 
INDIVIDUALS, LOS ALAMOS, 1949 


Los Alamos New Mexico 


Median $4,363 $2,301 
Per cent under $2000 9.2 44,1 
Per cent $2000-$4999 54.8 41.1 
Per cent $5000-$9999 34.8 12.0 
Per cent $10,000 and over 12 2.6 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


and in New Mexico in 1950. The percentage of 
total residents employed in Los Alamos has de- 
clined 7 per cent since the 1950 figures were com- 
piled, due to the growth of individual families. 
Individual purchasing power has therefore prob- 
ably declined slightly, even though most family 
incomes have risen. Table VIII shows the employ- 
ment status of Los Alamos residents in 1952. 

The highest family income from salaries in the 
county is about $20,000, and goes to a man and 
wife who are both scientists with PhD degrees. 
This is the extreme, but many families enjoy un- 
usually high incomes even for Los Alamos, due to 
two or more wage-earners in the family. 

Some residents believe that the group with the 
highest incomes of all are the merchants who oc- 
cupy prime retail space in the shopping center. 
This may be true of a few of the most successful 
merchants, but there are many indications that 
retailing in Los Alamos is not a sure-fire way to 
get rich. Probably every instance of unusual busi- 
ness success in Los Alamos can be matched by a 
business failure. 


Retail Business Conditions 

Although Los Alamos grew in its first years by 
unprecedented and largely unplanned-for spurts of 
technical and residential construction, it has been 
and still is a “planned” town, where the govern- 
ment controls all activities for the single purpose 
of effectively operating the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory. Because the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion must pay for the costs of commercial build- 
ing, it limits both the numbers and types of 
private businesses permitted to operate in Los 
Alamos, and specifies the locations of those busi- 


TABLE VII 


EMPLOYMENT IN NEW MEXICO 
AND IN LOS ALAMOS, 1950 


Number Per Cent of Total 
New Los New Los 
Mexico Alamos Mexico Alamos 


Population 


681,187 10,476 
Military Labor Force 45 


Civilian Labor Force 218,276 4,731 82.0 45.2 
ale 167,447 3,497 246 33.4 
Female 50,829 1,234 
Employed 206,544 4,665 80.0 44.5 
ale 157,680 3,466 28.1 9838.1 
Female 48,864 1,199 72 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE VIII 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
LOS ALAMOS RESIDENTS, 1952 


Per Cent 


Number of Total 

Population 12,683 100.0 
Employed 4,744 37.4 
Non-working adults 3,069 24.2 
Non-working under 21 4,870 38.4 
In school 2,793 22.0 


(The totals vary slightly from those in other tables, because figures were 
compiled at different times of the year.) 


Source: Atomic Energy Commission. 


nesses. Under this policy, and because the town- 
site area is strictly limited, only the types of busi- 
nesses considered essential to the normal needs of 
the residents are given concessions. The following 
list shows the number and types of private busi- 
nesses operating under “prime business space” 
concessions, as of December 31, 1952. 


Type Number Type Number 
of of of 
Business Outlets Business Outlets 
Food store 3* Women’s clothing 1 
Cafeteria 2* Tot Shop 1 
Barber shop 2 Liquor store | 
Cleaner Service station 
Shoe store rd Beauty shop 1 
Shoe repair . Soft drink distributor 1 
Jeweler 2 Florist i* 
Launderette 1 Tailor shop 1 
Vending machines 1 Book and Stationery 4: 
Sports bowl 1 Photography 1 
Auto sales & service 1 Sporting goods 1 
Furniture 1 Curio shop 1° 
Hardware 1 Pastry shop 1 
Appliances 1 Laundry agency 7 
Movie theater 2* Department store 1 
Drugstore 2 Variety store 1 
Men’s clothing 1* Total 41 


* Branch of a business established elsewhere. 
Other important Los Alamos businesses include a branch bank, locker 
plant, and milk distributors. 


“Prime business space” concessions, comprising 
most of the major retail establishments, are let on 
competitive bid. The Atomic Energy Commission 
primarily requires of the bidders evidence of their 
business experience and financial resources, and 
when these conditions are satisfied the concession 
is let on the basis of a percentage of gross income 
bid as space rental. Since each concession is bid 
on separately, this percentage of gross varies from 
one business to another. The number of businesses 
of any one type is strictly limited by space avail- 
able, which places a check on extreme competition. 
In spite of these safeguards a number of business 
failures (and lessee terminations for other rea- 
sons) have occurred, although evidently no more 
than would be usual in towns of similar population. 

Normally these sporadic vacancies afford the 
only new business opportunities in Los Alamos and 
are then usually limited to businesses of the same 
type as the one which is leaving. Occasionally gov- 
ernment officials decide that a different type of 
business should go into the vacant space or that 
a type of existing business needs an additional 
retail establishment. 


Invitations to bid are widely advertised when 
business space becomes available, and all persons 
who have requested information on business op- 
portunities of the type involved in the vacancy are 
also notified directly. 

In addition to the 41 major retail businesses oc- 
cupying ground floor “prime business space,” a 
number of smaller businesses rent second floor 
store or office rooms in the shopping center on a 
space-rental basis. These include several insurance 
and investment companies, and hobby and small 
specialty shops. 

During the war and afterward a number of en- 
terprising folks with regular jobs in Los Alamos 
developed small-business sidelines in their own 
homes, stepping in to provide specialty goods and 
services not available in the community. These 
grew in number until in 1951 the government took 
official notice of them and required a permit for 
home businesses, at the same time prohibiting the 
operators from stocking goods for retail sale in 
their homes. At present 73 permits for such home 
businesses are active. 

A few home businesses did so well that the pro- 
prietors were able to rent upstairs space in the 
commercial area. However, the mortality of these 
smali businesses has been heavy. No business 
which began in a home in Los Alamos has grown 
big enough to bid successfully for the limited 
“prime business space” in the commercial center. 

Many businessmen, examining income and em- 
ployment characteristics of Los Alamos in the 
accompanying tables, will conclude that excellent 
potential business opportunities lie dormant in 
the county. Government officials know this, and 
are not adverse to more intensive commercial ex- 
ploitation. However, the area of reasonably level 
land in the townsite suitable for buildings is fully 
used at present for existing homes and public 
buildings and technical facilities. Long range plans 
call for removal of the technical facilities to loca- 
tions elsewhere in the county, and if this is done, 
more space in the townsite may be available for 
businesses. This program must wait at least two 
years for completion, and if the federal budget is 
cut it very likely will take much longer. 


Where the Money Goes 


The 41 major retail businesses which hold con- 
cessions on a percentage of gross report their sales 
to The Zia Company, and these sales undoubtedly 
account for most of the business done in the 
county. Table IX shows sales reported by these 
major businesses for 1949-52. The sales in 1952 
represented about 28 per cent of total payrolls in 
the county. With sales of small businesses added, 
this figure may have reached 33 per cent. 

A rough measure of the relative importance of 
various types of retail buying can be made from 
estimates of sales from tax reports of the New 
Mexico State Bureau of Revenue. In 1951 Los Ala- 
mos, with 1.5 per cent of the State’s population, 
reported 3.0 per cent of retail sales by drugstores 
in the State, 1.3 per cent of retail jewelry sales, 
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0.3 per cent of sales by eating places, and 0.1 per 
cent of sales of lodgings. Automobile sales and 
service, and furniture and appliance sales were 
also lower than might have been expected from 
population figures. The high rate of drugstore 
sales and low rate of sales by eating places is par- 
tially explained by the fact that both drugstores 
serve meals. 

It seems evident that businesses in Los Alamos 
county get considerably less than half of the 
spending dollars of Los Alamos residents. 

Several things help explain why this is so. It is 
impossible, as we have seen, for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to open Los Alamos to unre- 
stricted commercial exploitation. This keeps out 
many individual retail outlets, and many types of 
businesses which would otherwise compete vigor- 
ously for the consumer dollar. 

As comfortable as life can be in Los Alamos, it 
is nevertheless conducted in a patrolled, restricted 
community. People naturally want to get out, per- 
haps more so than in other communities. Thanks 
to almost total family automobile ownership and 
high incomes, Los Alamos residents can drive out 
any weekend they please to Santa Fe, Albuquer- 
que, Denver, or E] Paso, where they can find more 
to buy than is offered locally. 

The lack of home ownership must also dampen 
some types of buying, since families who own their 
own homes generally spend far more on upkeep 
and installations than they would on rented 
property. 

There seems to be little question that most Los 
Alamos income is spent, rather than saved. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1948 made a survey 
of spending habits in Los Alamos, the findings of 
which are indicated in Table X. Both prices and 
incomes have risen since then, but the relative 
amounts spent in various categories are probably 


TABLE IX 


SALES REPORTED BY 
“PERCENTAGE” CONCESSIONS, LOS ALAMOS 


Year Dollar Volume 
1949 $4,165,841 
1950 $5,551,294 
1951 $7,531,211 
1952 $7,955,336" 


1. Reported by 41 concessionaires. Earlier years had different numbers 
of concessionaires reporting. 


Source: Atomic Energy Commission. 


much the same today. Possibly a little more money 
is saved, and possibly a little less is spent on auto- 
mobiles at present. 

Certain products find a greater-than-average 
market among Los Alamos residents. Over 6,000 
quarts of milk are sold in the community daily, 
nearly a pint per person. Sporting goods, particu- 
larly hunting and fishing equipment, find heavy 


favor as can be imagined from the great number — 


of athletic and recreational clubs. Phonograph rec- 
ords, record players, magazines and books are pop- 
ular in this well-educated community. The high 
altitude and accompanying cold winters with over 
50 inches of snow yearly create extra demand for 
winter clothing and winter sporting equipment. 
When improved television transmitters are com- 
pleted in the Albuquerque area Los Alamos should 
become as solid a market for TV sets and service 
as it is already for automatic clothes washers. 

Inherent local market advantages appear to be 
few. The town has extraordinarily full employ- 
ment, high incomes, and quality buying prefer- 
ences. But the well-heeled Los Alamos consumer 
is no captive, and in the midst of a seeming shower 
of plenty local merchants face a major challenge 
in diverting more Los Alamos income into local 
purchases. 


TABLE X 


FAMILIES OF TWO OR MORE: INCOME, EXPENDITURES, AND SAVINGS BY SELECTED NET INCOME 
CLASSES, LOS ALAMOS, 1948 


Net money income after personal taxes! 


$3,000 
Item $4,000 


$4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,000 
to to to to to 
$5,000 $6,000 $7,000 $8,0002 $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,000 $8,0002 


Average income, expenditures, 


Percent of expenditures for current 


and savings consumption 
$3,989 $4,405 $5,365 $5,728 $6,783 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Food, including alcoholic beverages...... 1,100 1,250 1,336 1,528 1,802 27.5 28.3 25.0 26.5 26.6 
Rent, fuel, utilities, and other housing expense............. 34 588 606 762 841 13.4 13.4 11.3 13.3 12.4 
190 189 221 281 526 4.8 4.3 4.1 4.9 1.8 
Furnishings and h hold equip Rosas siueitinieaeacarsioenseem 368 384 448 555 501 9.2 8.7 8.4 9.7 7.4 
443 51 552 634 1,025 11.1 11.6 10.3 11.1 15.1 
Automobile purchase and operation.................00ee008 713 771 ~=1,420 991 900 17.9 17.4 26.5 17.3 13.3 
53 4 48 60 144 1.3 1.0 11 2.1 
80 94 106 145 2.0 1.9 2.7 1.8 2.1 
Recreation, radio, and musical instruments................. 188 228 808 865 388 4.7 5.2 5.7 6.4 5.7 
79 92 96 79 111 2.0 2.1 1.8 1.4 1.6 
Newspapers, magazines, and books..................++2005 39 48 50 58 108 1.0 ye | 9 1.0 1.6 
Life insurance, retirement, and social security payments........ 197 280 375 458 
Income and personal-property taxes................ccceceeeceee 291 358 615 723 eee 


1. Families are classified by total annual money income from wages, salaries, self-employment, rents, interest, dividends, etc. less all payments of 
personal taxes (Federal and State income, and personal property), and occupational expenses. 


2. Includes two families with incomes over $8,000. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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tional Mortgage Company for the amount of his 
loan. In return the builder must hold the completed 
unit for 30 days for in-migrant workers, and must 
rent (or sell) at controlled prices. Rental units 
built under Title IX are the only new construction 
since February 1, 1947 remaining under rent con- 
trol, and they will stay controlled indefinitely. 
Bernalillo county, which has had 18,000 units 
under rent control, might be expected to undergo 
considerable readjustment as controls come off. 
Requests for rent increases from landlords in the 
county last fall averaged 23 per cent over then- 
prevailing controlled rents, and no doubt if 
controls had come off then, rents would have 


risen roughly that amount on the decontrolled 
properties. 

Landlords may still be able to get more money 
from their tenants, but perhaps not as much as 
they had hoped. The largest owner of new (uncon- 
trolled) rental units in Albuquerque reports that 
in the last month his waiting list has vanished and 
he is having to advertise continuously to keep his 
apartments rented. 

This lowered new-rental demand reflects the 
huge volume of new homes currently being fin- 
ished and sold, rather than additional new-rental 
competition, for Bernalillo county has been notori- 

Continued on page 4 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


Per Cent Change Per Cent Change 
Indicated Month Indicated Month 
Index Compared With Index Compared With 
Same Same 
Month Month 
Preceding Last Preceding Last 
Month Year Month Year 
MARCH DATA (1947-49 Mo. Ay. ” 140.0 + 0.5 + 38.4 
Life Insurance Sales ............ 318. + 56.7 — 12 Contract Construction ........ = 97.4 + 6.0 — 89 
1709 + 11.7 + 8.1 220.7r + 14.2r + 63.5r 
Bank Loans and Discounts ...... ” 154.5 + 30.5 + 26.4 Petroleum Production ........... “ m2 + 11.8 — 38.4 
136.7 — 3.7 + 3.6 Electric Power Production ...... + 14.1 + 11.9 
"160.3 + 0.6 + 19.6 Mine Production—Metallics ...... 87.4 — 7.7 — 33.5 
170.0 + 14.0 + 6.9 Mine Production—Copper ....... - + 9.4 — 12.3 
Wage Employment ............. " 182.6 + 0.7 + 43 Mine Production—Lead ......... wd 61.7 — 32.2 — 48.1 
Manufacturing ..............; 0.0 + 13.0 Mine Production—Zine .......... 52.6 — 36.8 — 63.2 
127.6 — 2.6 + 14 Mine Production—Coal .......... 59.6 + 17.6 — 21.4 
Transportation & Utilities .... ” 1283 — 15 + 6.1 Mine Production—Potash ....... - os + 12.5 + 25.5 
” 200.8 0.0 + 21.6 Livestock Prices .............. ” 100.0 — 17 — 29.7 
Services & Miscellaneous ...... + 18 + 38.2 + 18 — 8.2 
APRIL DATA (1947-49 Mo. Av.=100) 
+ 14 + 18.8 
Bank Loans and Discounts ...... “ 161 — 74 + 23.4 
Demand Deposits ............... ” 142.6 + 4.3 + 6.7 
° + 11 + 18.4 
99.7 — 1.0 — 23.9 
Livestock Prices .............. a 98.0 — 2.0 — 28.6 
MAY DATA 
Retail Food Prices in Albuquerque 
107.9 + 0.8 — 24 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 : 8 9 
Present Month Compared with Last Month 
4.93 + 3.5 + 2.6 — 44 + 2.5 — 3.9 + 38.5 — 
Loans and Discounts .............. — 9.8 + 2.7 + 4.5 +16.2 —15.4 
Demand Deposits ................. + 9.9 +13.7 — 18 + 6.4 ae — os +44 — 08 + 0.1 
Time Deposits ..................- + 2.8 + 16 + 4.8 + 0.4 + 3.6 + 1.0 +24 — 23 + 19 
rer — 0.3 + 3.4 +18.9 — 6.6 — 3.7 — 4.2 — 2.5 + 3.0 + 4.1 
Present Month Compared with Last Year 
+27.0 +36.4 — 5.1 +14.8 — 4.6 — 7.1 + 6.7 +28.2 +10.0 
Loans and Discounts .. +14 — + 9.3 429.7 +57.4 414.1 
Demand Deposits ..... 427.7 + 6.1 + 1.5 + 9.0 + 44 — 53 — 15 411.7 + 8.7 
Time Deposits ........ +19.7 +15.5 +22.0 +17.6 +29.0 +16.8 +23.9 —12.7 
ae +13.9 + 6.0 + 2.4 + 0.5 —12.1 — 3.5 — 6.2 +21.0 + 2.4 


Source of data: 
(all categories), Petroleum Production, and Potash Production: 
N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary) : Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association 
Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment Security 
Commission 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 

Metallics Production: U.S. Bureau of Mines 

Coal Production: N. M. State Mine Inspector 

Farm Prices: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits, and Retail 
Food Prices in Albuquerque: Bureau of Business Research 
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Recent Business Activity 
Continued from page 3 


ously deficient in construction of new rental units 
in recent years. 

The question confronting landlords of the 18,000 
units in the county now being de-controlled is 
simply: will tenants stay if their rents are raised? 
The controlled units are old, and many of them 
dilapidated. So far, they are not competing with 
new rentals, which are in a higher price-and- 
quality class. But raised rents will inevitably make 
the plentiful new homes for sale attractive to more 
renters. 

Behind these slow shifts in housing factors is 
the basic fact that Albuquerque has expanded 
faster than the rest of the country during the 
recent (and continuing) nationwide construction 
boom. When a faster housing market developed as 
a result of the more rapid expansion, large-scale 
builders moved to Albuquerque. In 1950 at least 
seven large out-of-state builders were active there. 
Now most of them have gone on to greener pas- 
tures. But by entering the market at the time they 
did, they drove the cost of new houses down, and 
it has not risen with their departure. 

Low cost homes meant that people quickly tired 
of renting an $85 apartment, when literally thou- 
sands of equivalent homes were being completed 
annually, with monthly payments of about $50 or 
less. FHA reports that some rental projects on 
which it has guaranteed loans in Albuquerque 
showed as high as 120 per cent turnover last year, 
yet still showed no vacancies at the time of the last 


quarterly inspection. Tenants moved in, and then 
bought homes and moved out again. 


Special Supplement on Los Alamos 


This month’s special eight-page supple- 
ment on Los Alamos county is the first 
release in our new Business Backgrounds 
Series. Other counties and cities and par- 
ticular industries and economic regions of 
the State will be described in forthcoming 
Business Backgrounds, which will be pre- 
sented as occasional dividends to NEW 
MEXICO BUSINESS subscribers. 

Reprints of the Los Alamos number can 
be had at 20¢ each from the Bureau of 
Business Research, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, as long as the supply 
lasts. 


The presently-occurring first signs of vacancies 
in new rentals pose questions going beyond the NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 
immediate interest of landlords. Is Albuquerque 
getting overbuilt? Building permits for April oe 


; Alb N. M. 
show such a strong rise over March that the ques- en oe oe 


tion may seem premature. But builders have been 
working against a backlog of pentup housing de- 
mand since the end of the war. The backlog has to 
go sometime, and the current spurt in construc- 
tion in the State, together with softening new 
rentals, may foreshadow the end of the really easy 
housing market for builders. 

But this by no means implies that construction 
is headed for a slump. People will still want 
houses: couples just married, families with too 
many children for two-bedroom houses, people 
moving into the State, and people who get raises 
or better jobs and can afford better homes. All of 
them together will not equal the demand of lusher 
years, but they will add up to a market. Respon- 
sible builders however wish there were some way 
to stabilize the industry to avoid the possibility 
of reckless overbuilding at this time when market 
factors are shifting. 


ue 


